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VINE MD FBUIT TBEE CULTIVATION. 



I.— INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Orghard-Hoqses were first brought iuto public notice about ten 
years ago. That the originator of tbe idea met a great want, ia 
fully proved by their ezteusivc adoption, and the rapid progress which 
has been made in the cultivation of orchard-houBe trees. Laige 
houses of this description are now rising everywhere, and they not 
only form healthy promenades, but produce an abundant supply of 
flruit, both from trees in pots, and from those planted out in prepared 
borders. 

The objects turned at in the adoption of these structures, were, 
to produce in our varying climate, as much fruit as possible within a 
small space ; to afford, by rendering cultivation simple and easy, a 
large amount of pleasure to the cultivator; and also to make the 
structure itself, at a small cost, an ornament to the garden in which 
it was placed. The two first objects were then only partially attained, 
for the first orchard-houses merely consisted of glass roo&, with 
boarded ends, the aides being planted with evergreens, which when 
closely cut formed shelteriug hedges. This imperfect system was 
afterwards superseded by houses with boarded sides, as well as ends, 
and ventilation was secured by wooden shutters, both at back and 
fi-ont, unless when the houses were placed against garden walls. 

At the present day, by the assistance of machinery, far more effective 
and even ornamental stmcturos are built, with but little additional 
expanse, which not only fulfil all the requirement of hoiiiculture 
much better than the old rough wooden sheds, but they may be 
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placed either tem|M)rari]y or permanentJy in any conspicuous utuation 
in the garden. AmougBt these latter improTements, Sir Joseph 
Faiton'e patent hothouaes stand moat prominent, and being the 
result pi long experience and observation, deserve the full attention 
of all lovers of gardenit^ ; the plan is so simple and yet so efficient, 
that it is difficult to imagine how any thing more to the purpose, 
could hare been invented. 

Orohard-hbuse cultivation may be considered however only yet in 
its in&Qqr > the wonders which have already been achieved merely 
suggest bow mu(^ more may be accomplished, and it is not unlikely 
that England, with all iis disadvantages of climate, will at no distant 
day, be better snpplied with the choicest fruit, and at a more moderate 
cost, than any other nation in the world : the cheapness of glass, 
wood, and iron, and the increasing interest at present taken in the 
cultivation of fruits, naturally lead to the concliision that improve- 
ment will succeed improvement, until every working man will find it 
easy to obtain a portion of glass, and thus literally sit under Ms own 
vine and fig tree. 

Sir Joseph Paiton's patent hothouses are made of the best 
materials, and of sufficient strength to stand as permanent buildings — 
indeed the sashes are mu(di stronger than those generally used in 
ordinary and old-foshioned structures — and with proper care and 
attention in repcunting them, there is no doubt they will outlast all 
ordinuy glass houses ; and thot^ from the umplicity of the arrange- 
mwt, the Bashes Eidmit of being removed or rendered portable, they 
an so strong, that as usually erected for permanent houses, they are 
remarkably secure, cheap, and lasting buildings. 

It is an espetual peculiarity that they are capable of being made 
perfectly secure aa temporary structures, by slightly vaiying the 
method of erection, and yet retmn all the appearance of the most 
permanent buildings: this must be conudered a great boon to all 
annual tenants, and holders of short leasee. Dr. Lindley, than whom 
no better authority can be adduced, after having examined them in 
■oUcm in Sir Joseph's garden at Sydenham, has in the " Gardeners' 
ChRmiole" of July 28, 1860, very kindly expressed himself as 
(bllowfl :— " The merits of these houses consist of good oonstructioo, 
good ammgement, easy portability, and cheapness ; without any 
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pretence to high finuih or elaborate workmanBhip, which in such 
structureB represents a mere waste of money, they are perfectly well 
made, and their arrangement is as simple as ingenuity can render 
them ; no rafters obsonre the hght and make them cmnbrous, no 
aaahea have to be pushed up or let down by ever breaking lines and 
weights, or by expensive mechanical contriTances, and yet all the 
TentilatioQ requisite in such buildings is perfectly secured." This is 
effected by means of narrow glass flaps hinged over spaces between 
each pair of sashes, and half, or the whole, or only the smallest 
aperture may be opened, at the option of the cultivator. The sashes 
being hinged together, the roof oan be fixed at any an^e, all that is 
required is to have suitable ends made for the pnrpose. 

These ufiefiil stmotureB hare received such high patronage, and 
have become so well known, that already hundreds of gardens exhibit 
them whore fruit houses were formerly considered beyond the reaoh 
of theii' occupiers ; this patent has therefore given an immense impetus 
to a branch of industry and a source of pleasure hitherto unemployed 
and unknown, and the manu&cture of these houses by thousands is 
not to be despised even in a national point of view. 

It must uot, however, be disguised, that their portabiUty has been 
diluted, and the question has been reused in a court of law, whether 
the patent was not an infringement of the Building Act. The 
institutor of the indictment assumed that the sashes were bolted to 
wall plates, or otherwise made fixtures ; this, however, could not be 
established ; and it waa proved that where the sashea are put up as 
moveable struGtures there are no ^tenings to the permanent walls of 
any kind that bring them within the meaning of the Act 

In ordinary cases side-lights are not supplied on this plan ; indeed, 
for fruit growing their adoption only entails unnecessary expense, 
as they are not generally needed except in particular situations, or 
where houses aro required for plant -culture alone. The water gutter 
resta in saddles or chairs set on piers, and the viue and fruit borders 
are raised above the original surface of the garden j this gives the 
appearance of a sunken walk inside the house, but without excavation. 
This plan possesses several advantages, — the vine borders are kept well 
drained, and become warmed by the action of the ami ; th^ in con- 
sequence afford a greater resistance to the effects of frost, and the 
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heatiug apparatus is bo elevated as to -prevent the possibility of its 
becoming waterlogged. 

In the manufacture of these houses the best red deal is used, the 
frfuues are well fitted together, glazed with 16 ouuce glass and 
covered with three coats of good paint When heavier glass is usedj 
the woodwork is made proportionately stronger. In span-roofed 
houses the sashes are simply hinged together at the top, and when 
erected support each other without rafters, and as each pair is hooked 
to the other by irons, no part is capable of giving way. In lean-to 
houses back platii^ are not ordinarily required, the sa^es simply 
leaning gainst the waD, the doaely fitting cap efi'ectually preventing 
the entrance of wet ; in flat angles, however, and where the roof ia 
more than 12 feet in length, a back plate greatly relieves the thrust ; 
but there is no necessity to fasten the sashes to it unless the structure 
is intended to be a fixtura Air is admitted by glass flaps, which are 
opened at pleasure with an iron stay and pin ; but in lai^o ranges the 
whole may be opened or shut by means of a rod and lever. At the 
foot of each sash the side styles are left 4 inches long in the manner 
of horns ; these rest in the angled gutter, so as not to come in contact 
with the water-course. The gutter is supported by saddles, which are 
built either on brick or concrete piers, and effectually meet the thrust 
and keep the house steady and firm. When the sashes are intended 
as permanent structures they are screwed to the back plating, and the 
bottom of the sashes are lastened to the guttera and saddles so as to 
connect the whole with the brick-work. 
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IL— HINTS FOR THE ERECTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
SIR JOSEPH PAXTON'S PATENT HOTHOUSES, 

AND ALSO FOE VARIOUS ORNAMENTAL C0N8ERTAT0EIES. 



THE APPROVED METHOD OP EEECTIOX. 

First, make a setting-out rod by fastening long strips o 



laths 



together with screws to the full length of the bouse intended to be 
erected ; upon this rod, laid on the ground, mark off the width of 
each sash in its proper poeitiou, measuring the width of the first from 
one end of the rod (the sashes will either be 4 feet 7 inches, or 4 feet 
8 inches wide, according to their strength); then allow a space the 
length of the gauge-bar (Fig. 1), which connects the first sash with 
Figt 1 to T. 






the second ; the space between the sashes governed by this bar is 9 
inches. Afterwards mark off the width of the second sash, and the 
second space for the gai^e-bar, and so proceed to the end of the range. 
Having thus marked on the setting-out rod the precise position of 
each sash, and each space for ventilation, to the whole length of the 
house, proceed to mark on the ground the places for each of the piers, 
taking the ends of the rod aud the middles of the spaces as centres. 
Each pier, if built of bricks, should be 14 inches square, and at such a 
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distance from the back vail as the arranged npaa of the house deter- 
mines ; the piers so placed will always come under the side styles of 
the.sashes. When piers are requii-ed higher than 2 feet, and when 
the aashes are 14, 
or 16 feet long, it is 
better to build them 
14 inches bj 18 
inches, the latter 
measure &om the in- 
side of the house out- 
wards. When piers 
are built of stone or 
concrete, this size 
need not be increaEed 
more than the na- 
ture of the materials 
demands, to afford 
sufficient strength. 
Fig. 8 represents the 
section of a pier of rough etono or concrete, the inside being kept 
perpendicular, and the outside sloping so as to form an abutment to 
meet the thrust of the Bashes. 

When the piers are built and sufficiently set, fix on the Baddles(cc)j 
cement will be required if the piers oi-e of brick or stone, but if the 
piers are of concrete, hme mortar ; the saddle-board (e c) being always 
placed quite lereL A fall, just sufficient to allow the water from the 
roof to run to one end of the gutter, and be there discharged, must 
be allowed in the length of the house. 

In the absence of a plan, the distance of the piets from the back 
wall of a lean-to house may be found by measuring across the door 
and the base of the end sashes, Irom the bock to the front, terminatmg 
under the roof sash above the point (b) ; and if a span-roof, a similar 
meaauremeat will give the span of the house. The piers on both sides 
of a spaa are similar, and must be precisely opposite to each other, at 
right angles to the path line of the bouse. And when a plan of the 
end ie aent, it is advisable to verify it by measuring the actual sashea 
as aboTS. 
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The Baddies being properly fixed, place in the water-gutter (Fig. 8, 
b b) ; this runs continuouBly the whole length of the atruoture, each 
length of gutter meeting and joiuing in one or other of the saddles. 
In this gutter the lower ends, or boms, of the Bashee are placed 
(Fig. 8, a). 

In a lean-to house the top of the sash is Bimply leaned agtunst the 
wall, and except in lai^ sizes, does not require any plate for support, 
as Fig. 20 ; but in a span-roof the saahea support each other. To effect 




this, each jmr is connected by two hinges, let into the styles at the 
top, as Fig. 9, a, and by erecting two sashes thus hinged, and fitting 
them over the end sashes, the position of the gutter, saddles, and 
piera on the other side of the span is accurately determined. 

The first aaeh of a lean-to, or pair of sashes of a span, being fixed, 
the second pair is raised in like manner, and then united on each side 
by two gauge-bars (Fig. 1), each of which slidea into two staples 
(F%. 3), screwed on the sides of the styles at about 2 feet from the 
top, and the same distance from the bottom of the Basbea, and thin is 
repeated betwixt every pwr of sashes until the whole of the roof 
is fixed. 

The ventilators covering these 9-inch spaces are hinged to the 
upper edge of the left-hand side styles of the sashes, and shut down 
one indi over the right-hand styles of the adjuinii^ sashes (Fig. \fi\ 
two hinges (Fig. 6) bemg placed to each half-rentilatcr, the hooks 
(Fig. 6) are screwed on the sash styles, and the eyes on the edge of 
each ventilator. 

The catch (Fig. 4) is screwed on the under ^de of the upper rail of 
Ihe lower ventilator (Fig; 10, a), and the catch-bolt (Fig. 6) ou the 
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lower rail of tte upper ventilator (Fig. 10,6); so thatthetwoportloDBof 
the ventilator, when shut down, may be fastened together ;. and the atay 
(Fig, 7) opens both at once when desirable. This stay being screwed 
through the style of the upper ventilator {Fig. 10, c), will open it alone, 



Fie. 10. 




the lower portion remaining closed when the catch is not used (Fig. 1 0). 

"the ventilating pins are screwed under the right-hand styles of the 

rootsadieB in such positions aa to hold the stays securely by the holes 

when the ventilators are open or sliut. 

The ventilatorB being all fixed, the cap or ridge-board (Figs, 9, d, 
d 20, d) is screwed on the top rail of the saelies, so as to fit dose 
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to tiie top of the ventilators whea shat ; and tmder the joint thus 
formed, a small piece of board ia slid into grooves made in the side 
stales of the eashe^ so that any water druning through may be oon- 
ducted to the grooves on the upper edge of the sash, provided for 
conveying any drip to the gutter below, and under the bottom rail 
also a aimilar provision ia made. The caps of lean-to houses (Fig. 30, d) 
are bevelled to fit dose to the wall, and come down to the ventilatora 
as in Bpon-Toofa 

The ends are fixed under the styles of the roof-aashea, and are firmly 
secured by screwing on the plates (Fig. 3). 

The doors are hung in the usual manner, and may be had to open <^ . 
and lock either to the right hand or to the left, as may be deured. 

ARIUKQEMENT. 

The following ia a description of some of the nses to which this 
invention can be adapted and the forms it can be made to aaaume. 




The 8 feet sashes, when placed at on angle of 35° (Fig. 11), make 
an excellent house for bedding out plants, and with atiitable 
heating apparatiis, may 

be appropriated to grow- A^ Fig. 12. 

ing cucumbeis, melons, 
kidney-beans, kc Fine 
grapes may also be 
grown in these S feet 
pits, if good vine bordera 
be made both inside ; 
and outside the house. 
For this purpose ventilators are provided suitable to admit of the 
vines being taken out in winter, if such is thought demiable. 

Spah-boofed houses composed of 10 feet sashes set at an angle of 
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about 45° (Figs. 1 2 and 1 3), giving an internal width of nearly 1 i feet, 
nutke excellent vineries and orchard-houses ; the borders, both inside 
and outside the house, should be raised high to give a good internal 



elevation, bb in Fig. 13. The fruit-trees may be either grown in pots 
or planted iu the borders, but without heating apparatua, as in 
Fig. 12, or with a single or double flow and return of pipes as in 
Fig. 13. These 10 feet saahea, when judiciously erected, form excellent 
houaea at a small outlay, and produce an amazing quantity of fruit. 
One of the best and must highly recommended apan-roofed houses 



for grapes, peaches and other fruit-trees is composed of 12 or 14 feet 
saahes, set at an angle of about 45° (Fig. 14). Besides grapes and 
peaches trained near the glass, standard and dwarf peaches, plum^ 
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chenieB, figs and other fruits may be grown in pota or planted out on 
each side of the walk, and if allowed to grow naturally, they form a 
grove of fruit-trees loaded with fruit, rendering the house a most 
profitable, ornamental, and enohanting plaoe of resort. A house of 
thia description in Sir Joseph Paxton'a garden at Sydenham produces 
a most abundant supply of fmit ; Exnd the very healthy appearance of 
the trees and vines are so many proofs that this mode of construction 
is in thorough accordance with the requirements of the trees. 

Fourteen feet saBbes fixed at an angle of 45° (Fig. 15) give an 
internal width of about 19 feet, aud 10 feet sashes at the same angle 



give about 33 feet wide ; and by raising the border 3 or 4 feet above 
the ground level, lofty orchard-houses are formed. The trees as 
standards bebg planted on each side of the centre wallt, as recom- 
mended for the 12 feet sftsh-spans, their heads will spread over the 
centre of the house ; and if only such pruning be given as is necessary 
to admit the light into the middle of the trees, a house of thia 
description 100 or 150 feet long with such an avenue of peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, apples, pears, plums, figs, cherries and other fruit- 
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trees, oad a profusioa of grapes hanging over head, comliiae to gtre 
an effect, more imposing than can be imagined, and the amount of 
produce is immense, without the probability of a failure, no matter 
how unpropitious the seasons may be. 

As PINE PITS the 10 and 12 feet sashes are peculiarly adapted when 
placed at an angle of 30° to 35°; 10 feet Hashes give an internal 
width of nearly 17 feet, and the 12 feet sashes nearly 20 feet If a 
walk of 3 feet be allowed through the centre of the pit, and 1 foot 
G inches on each side near the glass for the heating pipes to lie, theie 
will then remeun two good pits for pines. Fig. 16 shows the beds ou 



each side, heated with 4 inch pipes passing through a bed of rubble 
composed of broken bi-ickbats and stones, laid open and loose bo as to 
allow of the diffusion of heat. This rubble chamber should be about 
15 inches deep, and if a little long litter be laid over it, the soil will 
be prevented from falling through amongst the rubble and stopping 
it up. 

Beauti^ spau-roof ranges may be made by varying the dimenuons 
and arrangements of the sashes according to the purposes for which 
the houses ore intended. Fig. 17 shows a range of three houses, the 
first a viueiy or small fruit-bouse, the middle an orchard-house, and 
the third a peach-house, aud the general form of the range may be 
varied, so as to please the taste of the proprietor, and it may he 
made to show well in an open garden. 

Aa LSAtr-TO houses, these sashea form admirable structures at little 
cost and trouble to all persons who have walls already staoding. 
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Fruit-trees may be grown at the back, and vines may be planted ia 
firont, and trained on wires near the glasB, one vine to a mish. Fruit- 
trees in pots may bo placed in tho front of the walk, or bedding out 
plants may be sheltered through the winter, if no more heat is 
required than merely to keep out the frost. Where vines are not 

Fig. 18. 



wonted to be grown, the foot of the sushea may be bo placed as to 
come near the level of the Burroundiiig ground, as in Fig. 18: but 
when vines are grown, the sashes shoiild be i-aised by piers on elevated 
borders as in Fig. 19. 



Fig. 19 shows a section of a lean-to vinei-y, composed of 10, 12, or 
11 feet sashes, placed agtunst a wall. The nusing up of the front 
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border not only gives more space within, but also having the border 
made for the most part on the surface, is much better for the vineB, 
and is certain, with proper internal management, to secure good 
flavoured fruit. The walk is made near to the back wall, and the hot- 
water pipes should lie on the surface of the soil, about 18 inches 
from the iiront ; plants in pots (either fruit-trees or other plants) may 
stand upon the soil ; and if space is important, fruit-trees may be 
trained to the back wall 

Excellent lean-to peach houses are made with 12 or 14 feet sashes. 
Trees may be trained to the 
back wall with the most per- Fie- 20. 

feet success ; and other peach- 
trees may be planted in the 
front border or stand in pots, 
or be trained part of the 
way up a front trellis, as in 
Fig. 20. For a small house of 
this kind, perhaps the best 
peaches are the Royal George, 
Noblesse, and Violette bative ; 
and of nectarines, the Elruge, Huntu Tawuj, and \ lolette hfltive. 

Lean-to pinebies may be made by using 14 feet sashes, which are 
tho size most to be recom- 
mended for the purpose, as 
giving a good internal pit. 
Twelve feet safihes might be 
made into an excellent house, 
but the pit would he narrow 
for fruiting plants ; as a suc- 
ceseion house they would do 
very well. 

If it is desirable to have 
front sashes, then it is best to 
adopt rafters and studs, the 
front sashes being moveable 

for admitting air, and the ventilation in the roof may be given either 
by small sashes elevated with irons and cords, or merely by ordinary 
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BlidiDg sashes. Fig. 21 is a bouse of this description ; standard fruit- 
trees may be planted out is the border, and othera in pots may be 
placed betwixt them, or a brick pit may be built and used for foiciug 
purposes if that is more desirable. 

One of the greatest advantages of Sir Joseph Paxton's system is its 
complete Tentilation, especially in span-roofs (Fig. 22). The plants 
Fig. 22. 



need never be exposed to a direct draught of wind ; for if it blows from 
the east, the ventilators on the west may be opened alone, and if the 
current is from the west, air can be admitted on the east side. And 
when the external heat is great, a circulation which in ordinary 
hoiises can scarcely be obtained, will, by opening the ventilators, on 
both sides of the span, render the air always sweet and wholesome. 
Fig. 32 shows how this can be done. 
When it is undesirable to adopt either brick or concrete piers or 

Fig, 23. 



brick walls, these houses can be erected on wooden supports. If only 
B. rough building is required, strong unplaned sash bars, forming 
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rafters, may be fixed and glazed on the place, and with our roof 
rentilatoTB a very effectire span-house is obtained, aa Fig. 23, which 
if not of so neat an appearance as one of our regular span roofs, will 
cost less, and may be made very productive. 

In small gardens, such as many around London and otlier large 
towns, where the walls are only about C feet high, a veiy simple half- 
span roof may be adopted (Fig. 2i), heated with a single hot-water 

Fig. 24. 



pipe, or even with a small flue, and the cost is so trifling, that no one 
need forego a great pleasure for the sake of the expense. 

A house of this description we have recently erected in a small 
garden in the neighbourhood of London, The wall against which this 
little bouse is placed, being only 6 feet high, did not allow of sufficient 
head room, but by the above simple plan a height of between 9 and 
10 feet was obtained. 

The section (Fig. 25) shows the details of erection — a, is the 
garden-wall 6 feet Iiigh ; b, brick pier to support the frame ; c c, 
shelves for succulents j d, stage extending along the front and one 
end ; e, mould j /, flue of circular draining tiles ; ff, floor j h, ground 
level ; i i, drains ; i, rollers for blinds ; /, rock work. 

The ground plan (Fig. 26) gives details of the foundation of the 
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littlo building — a, is the fire-place ; h,e,\n the flue formed of 8 inch 
circular draining pipes, those next the fire h are unglazed, the others 
_. ._ careglazed; (i, mould, over 
this vi the stage, as shown 
in the section ; e, brickwork 
of fire-place ; /, brick piers ; 
ff, garden wall ; h, drain ; i, 
chimney j Fiff. 2, the chim- 
ney of glazed drain pipes. 

Suburban villas some- 
times require ornamental 
structures attached to them. 
Fig. 27 is a house of tliis 
dcBcriptiou, which is con- 
nected with a plfun modem 
built house and looks ex- 
ceedingly well. 

Fig. 28 is another con- 

- -""'I Mt" eervatory of this description 

which will cost a little more 

than the last The top ventilation is given by means of small side 

sashes fixed in an ornamental lantern at the crown of the roo^ and the 




^ 



side lights slide in grooves like those of Fig. 27 ; tlie doot la a folding 
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one, and the bouse in quite Buitable for the same style of building as 
Fig. 27. 
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Fig. 29 ia one of a plainer and cheaper character. Tlie roof Tsntilfi- 
tioa in thia case is giv en b; faAe sashes in a lantern fixed the whole 



length of the house. This style of struotui'e loolta pxcceJingly well 
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when nicely erected, and ornamented a little, and is quite as effiuiout 
aa those with more elaborate workmansliip. 



Fig, 30 is a small ornamental ridge and furrow structure suitable 
for an Elizabethan villa ; the basement is of stone, the omamentB are 
all of wood. This style of hoiiso is moro eipensive for its size than 
any of the othera, but it makes a good finish to an nnoccupied comer 
in a villa of this description ; and where a drawing-room opens into it. 
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it may be used as au cstra room, and yet rettuu its plants and flowera 
aa a conBervatoiy. 



Fig. 31 repreeents a range of about SO feet in length. Tho two 
vings are span-roof fruit-bouses, and also may be used for bringing 
various plants into flower ; the centre forms a conservatory 20 feet 
long for camellias, oranges and other hard-wooded plants, into ^hich 
fuchsias and other plants may be introduced when in bloom and 
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removed again when out of floirer. The spau-roof end might bo 



connected with the dmwiiig-ioom window, imd bo a, passage 80 feet 
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long for an mteresting morning walk would be secured when the 
weather out of doors would prevent one being taken. The span-roof 
connected with the maneJon might be made into an orchard-house, 
and the right-hand wing might bo kept a httle wanner. 



Portable houses of a cheap form may be erected against mansions 
(Fig. 32) which woiild coat much less than tho above ; the whole 
standing upon wooden-charred posta firmly fixed ia tlie ground; lower 
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Tentilation is gireu by wooden shutterB, and the roof-cur admitted 
by our ordinary glass flaps. Any amount of ornament can be given 
that is desired. The side glass is not moveable and the whole is 
firmly fixed together so as b) make a secure conservatoTy, and at the 
same time one that can be moved at the termination of a tenancy. 



III.— HINTS AND DIRECTIONS ON HEATING 
HOTHOUSES. 

To be able to supply a suitable temperature at all seasons of the 
year is a matter of great importance. Wherever artificial heat is 
required, the use of hot water is by far the most genial : the firet 
expense is cert^nly greater than building common flues, but after- 
wards the cost is in favour of hot-water pipes, as far less fuel is 
required to sujiply the desired heat, and with far more safety. In 
flues there is always some danger of the escape of amoke and a 
sulphurous gas, which often does cousider&ble damage, even under 
the best regulated man^emrait. 

In glass houses of small dimeuaions, a common cylinder boiler (Fig. 
33) is quite suflicicnt, with a single flow and return of i incli pipes, it nill 

Fig. 83. Fig. U. 




supply heat enough for all the ordinaiy purposes of fruit culture in a 
house 20 feet long : for a house 30 or 40 feet long, the saddle boiler 
(Fig. 34) is more effective. This style of boiler is more easily heated 
than the last, and if of sufficient size will answer for almost any sized 
house ; either a single or double flow and return may be conducted 
from it with perfect success. The most effective kmd for large 
ranges, and perhaps one of the best boilera known, is Monro's Cannon 
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(Fig. 35) ; this kiud is easily managed and does not often get out of 
order : if of a large size, tlie one boiler sjfBtem may be followed, vith 




«^.a-. 
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stop tapa and valves fixed in difibrent parts, to turn on or off the 
heat as desired. The whole of theae boilere may be procured of Mr. 
Joaee, 6 Bankside, London. 

Where a house requireB only a sufficient heat to ripea the &uit in 
dark wet veather, or to mature the wood of the vines and fruit trees, 
and to start them into growth a little earlier than the open air season 
in spring, a fungle flow and return of 4 inch pipes will be sufhcient 
(Fig. 36), but in houses where earlier products are required, a double 
flow and a single return may be laid as in Fig. 37. In span-roofs. 



i. 



where a good heat is a desideratum, a double flow and return pas^ng 
romid should be supplied, otherwise a sufficient oommaud will uot be 
gtuned, Fig. 38. Lean-to houses having pits for forcing purposes 
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(Fig. 39) should have a flow and return laid through the rubble of 
the pit, and another flow and return either carried by the Btde of the 

Fig. 38. 




walk, or, what is better, passed near the front by building the pit a 
little nearer the baclt wall. 
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JV.— HINTS ON THE CULTIVATION OF VARIOUS FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES SUITABLE FOR FORCING AND 
ORCHARD HOUSES, 

CULTIVATION OF MELONS, KIDNEY BEANS, tc, IN EIGHT FEET 
SPAN HOUSES. 

Ih the 8 feet sash epau-roof. Fig. II, kidney beans may be Bown 
iu pots for planting out in the borders of the house when the bedding 
out plants are removed, or they may be grown to maturity in pots, 
and be BO arranged as to admit of the planting of melons. Perhaps 
the best kidney beans for forcing are Fulmer's Early, Mohawk, 
Newington Wonder, and the long-podded Negro, these will keep up 
n Buccessioa 

The kinds of melons suitable for such a situation without bottom 
heat, are : — 

Aiwrkan Ridge. — The fruit is rather small, but is produced in great 
quantities, the fleah is orange- coloured, very juity, highly flavoured, 
and ripens to the skin. 

Onion. — This is a green-flesh of excellent flavour, exceedingly prolific, 
and ripens like the last to the skin. 

Haddo Houie. — Another green-flesh deeply ribbed and netted, of 
good flavour, and is produced iu abundance. 

CuthUVa Improved Scarlet Fleth. — This is another valuable kind, of 
good flavour, and a great bearer. 

If the pita admit of heating by hot-water or by fermenting 
materials, then Carta's ExceUior, a beautiAil green flesh, and Tumtr'* 
Gem, a bright scarlet flesh, may be added to the list, and wiU not 
disappoint the cultivator. 

The culture of these kinds of melons is so simple, aa scarcely to 
require any detailed explanation. A rich mellow loam mixed with a 
small portion of very rotten dung is the best compost ; the loom 
should be the top spit from a pasture where sheep have led, and if 
mixed with the manure and thrown together at the beginning of 
winter, so that it may be well broken by froet, and be turned now and 
then, it will be rendered all the more suitable. When the plant-hiilB 
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aro intended to be made, take out the ordinaiy boU bo as to make a 
round hole about 2 feet in diameter and a foot deep; fill this with the 
prepared mould, raising it about a foot above the ordinary level ; make 
the whole pretty solid, bo that it will retain moisture ; plant out the 
melon plants, which have been previously grown in heat and gradually 
hardened, and train and stop them in the usual way. 



For the culture of pines, lay upon the rubble beds (Fig. 16) about 15 
inches deep of fine light soil, in which, when sufficiently warmed, the pine 
suckers may be planted. Their growth wiU be most rapid (veiy unlike 
plants grown in pots), and in the course of 12 or 15 months, from the 
sucker they will send up fine well formed fruit. The culture simply 
consists in attending to a proper regulation of the bottom and top 
beat, and watering the plants when they require it. After the fruit 



Fig. to. 




is cut, leave the old stoolaJti their plnces until the suckers ore suffi- 
ciently large to be separated, then throw away the old stocks, remove 
the soil in which they grew, and replace it with new mould ; carefully 
take up from the succession pit (Fig. iO) fine grown suckers to supply 
the vacancies ; in a few months these too will show fruit, and so in 
their turn will be replaced by others ; by this means a constant 
succession of ii-uit will be produced all the year. AU cultivators of 
the piuG-apple have their favourite kinds ; with these prefetenoea we 
do not wish to Interfere : amongst those, however, tnost deBirable, may 
be tnentioned the Lemon Queen, a fhiit of flue growth, poeseastng a rich 
vinous flftvour, and ripening at all seasons of the year. The £^«y 
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Qtieai is another good kind, bearing a large handsome fruit, also 
highly flflToured, and swells well during both winter and aummer. 
The WhUe Fromdemx, although requiring much room, yet cannot very 
well be dispensed with, aa ite ihtit grows to & large size (and when 
planted out) is produced in a short time. The Cayenne is without ex- 
ception one of the very beat, both for flavour and for shortness of time 
required for it to produce its fruit ; it is an admirable kind for winter. 
Grapes may also be grown in these pits by wintering the vines 
outside. For this purpose a elide is provided at the bottom of each 
ventilator, which admits of removal, so that the vines can be drawn 
through and secured on the outside, while a slide of wood is fixed in 
the opening, and a box placed inside the house to prevent the entrance 
of cold aud wet parsing into the house. 



CULTIVATION OF OBCHAED-HOOSE TREES. 

It is not necessaiy in this little work to enter into a long detail of 
cultivation, but the following brief remarks and the appended lists 
may not be without their use. The kinds of fhiite marked with 
asterisks would be suitable where only a few of each kind are required, 



Apples set better and bring latter crops when no fire heat is used ; 
if they are planted out in the borders, therefore, or are grown in pots 
in houses artificially heated, place them in as cool and airy situations 
as con be provided. If proper attention is paid to watering, air, and 
mulching, their crops may be considered certain with very little trouble. 

Selkction or Applm for Obchabd-Houses. 

AftOHATiC PiPPis. — Very rich fruit ; treo a great l>earer. Table. 
'Blemieiu Orasoe. — One of the bestVitchcQ apples. Kitchen ta1>le. 
Bbadrick's NoNPABEil.— a groat boarer ; ripens in winter. Tabk'. 
*CABUBt.B CoDLiH.— An Gicellent cnlinaiy Apple. Eitchen. 
CoBKlBS GlLLlFLOW£K. — A Bweet and pleasant fniiC. Table. 
COCBT OF Wic-K PltHH.— A flnt rata table fruit ; great bMm-. Table. 
Court PEXDUPt.AT.— A |t^t be«t»t j good flttvdnr. Tall*. 
"DowKios Pippin.— Vrty liks thB 0<rid«n PiptUn i excellent. TM». 
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Btttch Coplik.— a rich fniit for Antumn we. Kitchen. 
EiRLY Harvest. — A very rich and excellent fruit. Table, 
Fearnb's Fippim'.— Tree a great bearer ; fruit fine. Kitchen. 
GoLDBK Haevei.— Tree an abundant bearer ; fmit rich. Table. 
Hawthorkdeh.— One of the best kitchen fruit. Eitohen. 
Mrisu FBiCH.— a great bearer ; fruit sweet and aromatic. Table. 
•Kerry PiPPHf.— Aji Irish table apple of auperior quality. Table. 
•Keswick Codlin. — The earliest kitchen apple ; fruit fine. Kitchen. 
UANE'a CoDLKf. — A great bearer, and an excellent fruit. Kitchen. 
•Melon.— Delicious, melting, and very juicy. Table. 
NoKsncH. — Tree a good bearer ; fruit fine for jelly. Kitchen. 
IfoiiTHBR)4 Spy. — Fruit large ; a valuable American kind. Table. 
Sah Touko. — A fine laige fmit, of good flavour. Table. 
SijMMEE Golden Pipfin,— Finer fruit than the old Golden Pippin. TaUc 
•WnrrB Juneatino.— Small ; very early; and fine flavoured. Table. 
WBLijiruTOS.— A long-keeping fruit ; Itee bears well. Kitchen. 



APRICOTS. 

Apricots require upon the whole muoh the same treatment in an 
orchEtrd-houBe as peaches and nectarines, but they are more impatient 
of heat, and must be placed bo as to hare as much light as possible ; 
with abundance of air and light, and a cool temperature, they are 
easily managed, and are exceedingly prolific : if kept too warm the 
leaves immediately turn yellow and the fruit is flavourlesa. 

Pruning. — When the young shoots push out in spring, and become 
two or three inches in length, the trees require to be gone over. There 
are generally two or three shoots produced together from the previons 
year's wood ; only one must be retted, and the others rubbed off. 
The young shoots which are bearing should be stopped a few joints 
above the firuit, which will by this means derive a larger degree of 
nourishment tlian would be supplied if all the shoots were allowed to 
proceed undisturbed. 

IiuecU and dieecues, — The apricot seldom suffers in orchard-houses, 
from either insects or diseases, if kept in vigorous growth, by judicious 
watering, plenty of air, and not too much heat 

SBtBCTiON OF Apricots roa OaCKABD-HocBES. 

Early Orange. — Early, and a good bearer, but fruit small. 
■Hbubkirke. — Besembling the Moorpark, bnt earlier and larger. 
•HOORPABK. — A firat-nte old kind, exceedingly rich. 
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MuscH-MraCH. — Small bait, bnt coinea in early, and a groat bearer. 
Royal.— A large handsome frail, rich, and very jniey. 
TuBKBY.— Large ; ti'ea a great bearer ; ripens late. 



The same soil is suitable for Cherries, TV'hether iu pots, or planted out. 
ia au orchard-house, as that recommended for peaches and nectarines ; 
but with a little lime rubbish mixed through, as recommended for figs. 
The treatment of these trees is much the same as for peaches, escept 
that more tur Ib required, aud they seldom set well when grown iu a 
bouse, unless carefully fertilised. This may be done by touching the 
centre of each flower with a camel hair brush, or by giving the trees a 
sudden shake (not too much), just at the time when the pollen is dry 
and will readily fly about ; a brush is the best where it can bo done. 
They must not be hmried forward when In bloom, either by liquid 
manure or extra heat, but after the firuit is set, a little thin hquid 
manure twice or three times a week, if grown in pots, wUl greatly 
assist them. The time of stoning is another very critical period ; if 
ui^d on in the least by either stimulants, liquid manure, or by heat, 
they are sure to fall, and leave a very thin crop to ripen. 

Insects and diseases. — The cherry is not liable to sufier much from 
diseases^ being of a robust constitution, but the extremity of its shoots 
are often sadly infested by the black aphis (Aphis Cerasi), which is 
generally considered difficult to extirpate. If Gishiu^t's compound be 
mixed vith clear lime and soot water, and the trees be syringed with 
this liquid, the insects will disappeEir as if by magic, and the hquid will 
give the trees such vigour that they will scarcely be attacked again 
that season. 

Sdlectiok of CHEBitiEs £0R Obchard-Eoitses. 

*BiaAiutEAV Grob Cizubet.— Excellent ; one of tho finest of tliia claas, 

BiQARREAU, — White frnit with red blush ; a great bearer. 

•Black Circahsias. — One of the finest black cherries. 

Black Eaole. — Rich fnlit ; tree a great bearer. 

Bowyeb's Eablt.— Ripens early ; a good fruit, lut small. 

DowNTON. — One of the very best cherries, and tree a great bearer. 

Early Auber Heart. — Rich and sugary fruit ; ripem early. 

Emfbess Euoekce.— a new cherry; well worth cultivation. 

■Jeffbet's Duke,— Tree growa compact ; bears well in a pot. 

'May Dvke.— An old aiid first-rate fruit. 
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Figs require a rich loamy soil, mixed with one-fourth rotten dui^, 
and a little lime rubbish. If planted out in a border of the house, lay 
a good bed of rubble beneath the border, or the roots will get do^^l 
deep, and no management will bring a supply of good fruit. They can 
scarcely be supplied with too much water when in a state of growth ; 
some kinds require a deal of air, and bear better where they have not 
much artificial heat, — of these are the Brunswick, Black Iscliia, Early 
Violette,D'Or,and Oreen Isohia. Others maybe forced to almost any 
extent without danger of losing the crop, — of these are the Black 
Marseilles, Lee's Perpetual, White Ischia, and 'White Harseillea. If 
grown in large pots they will bear an amazing quantity of fruit ; they 
require, however, to be kept well supplied with water at the roots, and 
about twice a week during the whole season of growth, they should 
receive a good soaking of thin liquid manure. 

Pruning in summer merely consists in stoppmg with the finger 
and thumb each growing shoot to about C or 7 eyes ; &uit will then 
be produced at the asil of each leaf, and as lateral shoots again grow, 
each may be stopped at three eyes, and these wiU also produce fruit 
at each axil as before. By this means a constant succession of fruit 
will be ripened until late in the season, and the bushes will grow very 
compact, and will occupy but a small space. 

InsecU and dtseases. — Figs rarely suffer fi-om either if properly 
managed ; and if they receive proper nourishment will continue in 
health, vigour, and fruit-bearing, for very many years. 

Selection of Fiqh fob OBCHABi>-Hovai:B. 

Black Ischia.— Does not bear muoli heat ; « good bearer. 

'Black Mabseilles. — Small ; a great bearer, and good forcer. 

•Beukbwiok. — BrowB. One of the very beat for an orcliard-houae. 

D'Oa. — Large fruit ; yellow ; a great bearer. 

Eably Violettb.— Small ; a great bearer ; ricli and »ug«iy. 

Greek Iscuia. — Small ; amber colour inBide ; delicions flavour. 

•Lee's Pebpetdal.— Brown; large Mie; exceedingly prolific. 

"White Ischia.— Small ; whitB; very delicious, if kept a few hours after being 

gatheied. 
'White Hahseilles. — Middle-sized frait ; a first-rate forcer. 
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Border. — The best soil for a productive vino border is composed of 
oae-half good turfy loam (the top epit from an old pasture with the 
fioda), occ-eighth very rotten horae-dung, one-eighth rotten cow- 
dung, one-eighth road scrapings or lime rubbish, and one-eighth leaf 
mould, or, if this last cannot be got, a light sandy soil ; and for an 
extra stimulant a little bone-dust The depth of a vine border should 
be in some measure regulated by the nature of the subsoil, and the 
general temperature of the district. If the subsoil is a oold clay and 
damp, the border should never exceed 2 feet G inches deep, and should 
as much as possible be raised above the surface of the ground level ; 
if, on the contrary, the subsoil be hot and dry, the border might be 
made 3 feet in depth, and a foot or 18 inches might, if desirable, be 
below the surface of the surrounding ground. Formerly all borders 
were recommended to be made i or 5 feet deep, but no roots scarcely 
reached lower than 2 feet 6 inches or 3 feet, and they were then 
usually weak and of little value j all the useful roots run within 
18 inches or 2 feet of the surface. Broken bricks, Btones, or any 
other hard rubble, should be laid under the border, and the ground 
sloped to the front, so as to allow of a good drainage ; if made through 
the housei, the border need not extend beyond 10 feet outside, and it 
should always be made to slope as shown in Figs. 12, 13 and 19. 

Plantmff-out Vines. — As the plants are grown in pots, if they are 
carefully turned out without damaging the roots, planting may be 
done at any time of the year ; it is preferable, however, to do it either 
in the autumn, so as to allow of the roots establishing themselves 
before the vine goes to rest, or, which is best, in spring, when the plant 
starts at once and forms a rod without delay. 

When very early grapes are required from planted-out vines, bottom 
heat to their roots is of immense advantage. This is obtained by 
carrying pipes through the rubble beneath the vine border : the 
rubble bed in this case is made a little deeper. 

Vineg in pott, — Two-year old plants are the beat to select for pro- 
ducing fruit in pots : in pruning, shorten them to 1 or 1 2 eyes, accord- 
isg to the strength of the cane. When in full growth, water must 
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be liberally Bupplied to the roots, vrith reiy thio liquid manure once 
or twice a week, but it must be given with judgment or it would do 
injury. After the vines have done bearing, the leaves begin to change 
colour, and the wood ripenB, the plants sboidd be then removed 
out of doors to a good simny place, and the pots be well mulched 
with long manure, to prevent the sun from injuring the roots, or the 
soil becoming too dry. The wood will then harden, and the planta 
will go into a state of perfect rest, by which they will be again pre- 
pared, at the proper time, to be introduced to their places of growth. 

Mipenin^ the wood of planted-out vines is most important. If the 
autumn is wet and cold and the wood is not perfected, give a little 
artificial heat, and open the ventilators so as to admit of as much 
fresh air as can be supplied, and by keeping the house pretty dry the 
leaves will soon fell ; then keep the house cool and airy, so that the 
winter's rest may be as perfect as possible. 

Frunitiff. — Train up only a single rod to each sash the first year after 
planting, and pinch ofT the end when it reaches the top of the house. 
Train in the other shoots to the wires, stopping them at about 4 or 5 
eyes, and the laterals which start from this stopping should also be 
pinched ofT at one joint as they put out ; this is best done by the 
finger and thumb. At the winter prunJug cut these side shoots 
into spurs of about 3 eyes, and shorten the leading shoot to about 
10 eyes long. In the next year's growth train a young shoot firom 
the lowest spur to about half the length of the rafter, and in the 
following winter's pruning convert the first rod into spurs, and leave 
the young rod also to bear; this young shoot will probably be 
required to replace the old spur rod. This plan may be continued iu 
succession, but never allow more than one spur rod and one young 
bearing rod to a vine, or the shade will be too great to allow of the 
fruit trees beneath producing. 

Grapes may be preserved hanging on the vines until the following 
April, provided no greenhouse or bedding-out plants are sheltered iu 
the house, as a cool dry air is indispensable. That this may be secured 
at all times, if the weather is frosty, wet, or cloudy, make a Lttle fira 
in the house, and give air, so that any damp vapours may escape. Al- 
ways keep dosed up at uight, to keep out the night dampness : in sunny 
weather give plenty of air. By these means West's St Peter's, Morccco, 
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and other late kinds, will hang and retain their flavour until April. 
The Bowood Muscat is usually considered a tender grape, but it pro- 
duocB fruit of a good quality in a house without artificial heat. To 
growths Muscat Hambro' to perfection, a house where fire heat can 
be Bupphed is best ; in such a house it is a most abundant bearer, the 
bunches are well formed, and it rarely shows signs of shanking. 

Selection of Grapes fob Ohchaud-Houseb. 
■Black Fbontiokan.— Black. i 

GuiSLET Frontionan. — Pale Red. lExceUentgrapea,witlirichMuscatflavor. 
■White Feontignan.— WhitB. J 

•Black Hambobgb. — Black. Ono of the very best black grapea known. 
"GOLDBif Hambuequ. — yellow-wliite. Banclisa tai^e, with good flavour. 
EoTAL MnscAniSE.— White. Earlj and good. 

•BncKLAND'a Sweetwater. — Wbite. Verj fine bnnches, and rery sweet. 
Muscat Escholata sitpehba. — White. The finest Muscat ; requires less 

iire than Muscat of Alexandria, and bears larger bunches. 
Muscat Hamburgh. — Black, and of very high flavonr. 
Dutch Sweetwater. — White. Very early and hardy. 
Trehthau Black. — Black. A very good grape ; large Irtraches. 
Black Pbikcb. — Black. A very good bunch, rather thick skinned. 
'West's St. Peter's. — Black. One of the beat late grapes i will hang till 

March without shrivelling. 
Ladt Dowkes. — Black. Will hang till March without shrivelling. 
Dutch Hambwech. — Black. Like the Old Hawburgh, but thicker skin. 
Feahkentbal. — Black. Almost like the Dutch Hamburgh. 
Bu»kharot'b Amber Clttbxek.— White, with amber colour on sunny side. 

Bunches large and fine. 
Flemiho's Prince. — Black. Almost like the Black Prince. 



F£ACHES« Ain> NECTABINES. 

Pbaoh and Nectarine trees thrive well in the same kind of border 
that is noade for vines, and it is requisite to lay a quantity, of hard 
rubble or strong gravel beneath the border to prevent their roots 
running down. In a span-roof orchard-house plant the trees on each 
side of the centre walk, at a sufficient distance from the walk, that the 
branches will not be in the way of a person passing through the house, 
and at a sufficient distance from the sides of the leaning roof to allow 
of their free growth. If every other tree was either a standard peach, 
or nectarine, or plum, there would be a perfect grove, and when in 
fruit they would have a most enchanting effect If the plants ore 
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remoTed from pots, which is adviBiible, they may be planted out early in 
spring, and a crop of fruit wUl be borne the same Beason. Where it ia 
desirable to train them to a wire trellia near the glass, about a foot 
should be allowed betwixt the glass aud the trellis ; if this rule be 
followed, however, a less variety of fruit can be grown on the soU. 
beneath, as nearly the whole of the gi^ound would be darkened and 
unfit for cultivation. The most profitable method is to grow them as 
dwai'f and standard bushes, and train vines, one rod up the centre 
of each sash to two or three wires, so as to allow abimdance of light 
below, for the growth of fruit in every available foot of ground surface. 

In the season of growth, peaches and nectarines require a low moist 
temperature, and a diy air with plenty of Tcntilation when in 
flower, and until the fruit is set; 55° by day and not more than 45° by 
night may be considered im average heat, and syringe daily until 
the flowers are open, and after the fruit is set. 

Artificial fertilization must be performed by means of a camel hair 
brush ; and if the air of the house is very stagnant-, give the trees a 
sudden shake to distribute the pollen. 

When the fmit is sot and has become sufficiently large to be certain 
that it will stand, thin it out, but take care to leave at least one- 
fourth more than it is intended the trees should carry, as at the 
time of stoning many may fall. Now give plenty of water to the roots 
if required, and syringe every fine day ; remove auy superfluous wood, 
80 as only to leave as much as will be required to keep the trees well 
• clothed and balanced, and stop those fruit-bearing branches not 
required to grow to their full length at about two joints above the 
fiiiit. The temperature may now be raised to C5° or 70°, with sua 
heat, but in dull cloudy weather it is not well to raise it higher 
than 60°. 

When the fruit is stoning decrease the heat, give plenty of air, aud 
allow no sudden changes of temperature to affect the trees, or moat of 
the fruit will fall. After stoning is over, thin out all superfluous 
fruit, stop the lateral branches at one joint, and increase the heat 
gradually to encourage them to swell up ; syringe early in tho 
morning and at aliutting-up time, and give aJr all the day freely. 
When the fruit is ripening give abundance of ur, cease syringing, and 
keep the house rather diy. If at this stage tho planted-out trees 
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require water at their roots, let it be given in the morning, that the 
moieture may eacape duriug the day ; do not give a great heat, or 
the flaYour of the fruit will be deteriorated. Air and aunahine are 
the principal cauees of good flavour. 

When the leareB are all off and the wood well ripened, which will be 
in September or October, pruning may take place. Before tbey are 
started again all Buperfluous branches may be cut out, and weakly 
shoots shortened to a good wood-bud. The young branches had 
better be left rather tbin ttian too crowded, as much better fruit is 
produced. 

Trees in pots require a simUar treatment to those planted out ; only 
a little thin liquid manure should be given about twice a week when 
the growth ia required to be urged on. 

It is always well to have a surplus of peach trees in pots, and the 
best can then be selected for early worit. 

Never allow trees in pots to be overloaded with iruit, as the fruit 
will be smaller, and the ti-eea will be injured for another year. 

Insects and diseases. — If the weather outside in spring is cold and 
harsh, or at the time the fruit is setting, and the growth cannot he 
urged forward, the trees are often attacked with the aphis ; Gishtust's 
compound should be used, mixed with clear lime and soot water. 

When the fruit is ripening it is not uncommon for the red spider 
to make its appearencc, if the weather is hot and diy. To check this, 
mix a quantity of sulphm- into a paste with water, and paint over the 
hot-water pipes, or over slates and tiles, and place thera in different 
parts of the house, and the sun will cause the fumes to rise from them 
and the insects will be banished. 

Mildew sometimes appears if the weather is dull and wet ; dust the 
leaves with sulphur, but be careful not to scatter it on the fruit 
Mildew seldom attacks during the time of ripening. 

As liquid manure for all trees in pots, perhaps sheep and fowl's 
dung are amongst the beat ; but when those cannot bo obtained the 
drainings of a dunghill may be used, but it must be diluted until it 
is merely a slightly coloured water. 

Top di-esaiug with very rotten manure is also of great value in the 
cultui-o of fjruit trees in pots. 
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Selectiok of Peaches fob Obchakb.Housbs. 
BakkingtOK.—Aii excellent froit, nnd tree a, great bearer. 
Bkllegabdb.— Quite equal to the last ; maj ba forced without danger. 
Beboes Yellow. — A fine jellow-Bcalied fruit ; bears well in a pot 
Cbawfors Eahlt. — A delicious frait, with yellow Sesh ; like an apricot. 
•Early Yobk. — Perhaps one of the finest early peaches we have. 
Gbobse M[gnon'!<e. — Rich, with a peculiar flavour ; an excellent forcer. 
•Noblesse. — Very luscious ; hardy ; a great bearer, and good forcer. 
•RoTAL George.— Large fmit ; one of the beat for forcing. 
Solwat. — A new kind, with fleah like aa apricot ; very rich. 
TES.4IBRS.— A French kind ; is excellent for pots ; fruit 8 or 10 inches round. 
•VlOLBTTE HStive. — Large and handsome, with a violet tint on sunny side ; 
one of the linest in cultivation. 

Selection ot Nectabinbs fob OBCHABP-HorsEs. 
•Elbucb. — An excellent forcer, and a firstrate froit 
Faiechild'h Early. — Small, almost like an apricot ; a good orchanl-licnse 

Hunt's Tawney.— A great bearer, and a good forcer. 

Murray's.— A good forcer, nnd an oicellant fruit. 

New WiiiTK.^An eircellent fmit, of splendid flavour, but rather tender. 

PiTMASTON Obanob. — A very handsome fniit ; tree a great bearer. 

"ViOLETTE HiTiVE. — A great bearer ; fruit large ; tree bears forcing well. 



The same rule may be followed with pears ae with apples, they 
rarely require pruning. If their roots are confined in 18-inch pots, 
and a sufficiency of nourishing appliances g^ven, their escessiye fruit- 
fulness prevents a too luxuriant growth, and they naturally assume 
compact fruit bushes, loaded with beautifid fruit. 

InKcCs and diseatea seldom attack cither apples or peara when 
grown in orchard-housea 

Selection op Pears foe ObchaeD'Hohses. 
•Ambbosia. — Anearlypear; rich, sugary, and melting. Table. 
Beboamot Dussart. — A deheious fniit. Table. 
Beureb db Cafiaumont. — A great bearer, and good flavour. Table. 
Beubre Diel. — Eiceltont naelting fruit ; tree a great bearer. Table. 
•Bbubbe Lakgelibr. — Very good fniit; does well in orchard-houses. Table. 
Broom Park.— Possesses a peculiar flavour. Table. 
BnowN Beukre. — An old, but fine, molting fruit Table. 
DoYBKNi d'Et£ — Fruit small ; very early, and good flavour. Table. 
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DucHEJ^E HE Mars. — Tree a great bearer ; fniit sngary. Table. 
•DtTCHHBSB n'OELEANS.-^Bergamot flaTour ; Tflry delioioua. Table. 
Glout Morceah.— One of tio very best melting pears. Table. 
Jaboonelle. — On old and nnsnrpossBd iind for flavour. Table. 
Louise Boske.^Aii eicellcnt kind for pot cnltiire. Table. 
•Mahie Louise.— An excellent kind for pot culture, and gctod bearer. Table. 
Passe Colmae. ^Highly flavoured, and tree a great bearer. Table. 
Van Monb Leon le Clerc— Eicellent, and good bearer. Table. 
Williams's Bon Chbetieh. — Fruit luscioas, and a great bearer. Table, 
WiNTEK Felis.— Lataiimt, eiceedingly rich. Table. 



PLUSES. 

Plumb are amongst the easiest trees to force, and in an orchards 
house are unfailing croppers, the fruit hanging to the branches in 
perfect wreatlis. The trees require abundance of air when in 
flower, and fertilisation with a camel hair brush is of great advan- 
tage. Their treatment greatly reaembles that of cherries ; they 
require great care so as not to urge them on too rapidly, when the 
fruit is setting, and also at the time of stoning. Any sudden alter- 
nation of heat and cold is also very injurious to thenL When they 
are swelling up, and after they have done stoning, they will be greatly 
improved by syringing every sunny day, and having a good supply of 
water to their roots. If grown in pots, very weak liquid manure 
once or twice a week should be supplied. When the fruit has arrived 
at maturity cease syringmg, and give a less supply of water at the 
roots, and with plenty of aii' the fruit will ripen well, and be of a 
good flavour. 

Iiuectt. — The green aphis may be destroyed as recommended for 
the cherry. 

Selection of Plums for OBCHAHB-HonsES. 

*Coe'b QolDEN Drop. — Fine ; good orchard-houae kind ; bangs long. 
•Dewter's Victoria.^ Fruit large ; tree on immeuse bearer. 
Dbap d'Or. — A very ricb fruit. 
•GREEfr GAOE.~The ricbest and beat plnm known. 
•Jmtersok, — One of the beat for orchard-honsos ; a great bearer. 
Eirke's. — Very rich ; great bfiarcr ; good forcer ; suited for pots. 
Purple Gage. — Eicccdiugly rich ; tree a great bearer. 
"WABHIHOTOtr. —Very rich fruit ; tree a great bearer. 
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STRAWBEIbBIEB. 

In orchard-houses, Stbawbbeeies may be grown either in pots 
or planted out close imder the glass. When grown in pots they can 
bo romoved when out of fruit, and fresh ones can bo brought in at 
different times to replace those that are removed, bo as to prolong 
the season of fruiting by a constant succession. The chief requisites 
for Strawberry culture are, a rich strong loam, plenty of air, and 
moisture, and when the flower spikes are well up, a supply of thin 
liquid manure two or three times a week, and often stirring the Boil 
to keep it from binding. The atmosphei-e must be kept dry whilst 
they are in blossom; when the fruit is set and swelling, introduce 
them to a stronger heat, give plenty of water, and sprinkle them oTer 
bead every day in sunny weather ; when the fruit is beginning to 
ripen, dispense with over-head watering, and water more sparingly at 
the roots ; keep them clear of runners, and the fruit will become large 
and good flavoured. 

When the fruit is all gathered, place the plants in a sheltered part 
of the garden, where they will be cool and have an oppoi-tunity of 
resting. About July plant them inside the orchard-house or re-pot 
them in new soil, and a lai^e crop will be produced all the autumn 
and early winter. 

To secure good plants for forcing, get the very earliest runners j 
plunge small pota around the old roots so that the i-unnera will strike 
into them j when struck, separate from the old plants, re-pot them in 
lai:ger pota, suitable for fruiting, plunge them in a bed of coal aalies, 
water them well diu-ing the summer, giving them occasional supplies 
of thin liquid manmc, and before winter they will have become large 
and robust plants. 

TASIOTTS OTHER FETJITS SUITED FOB OBOHAItI>> 



Gooseberriee, Currants, double -beai'ing Kaspbemes, Guavaa 
(Psidium Cattleyanum, pyriferum, and pomiferum), Cape Gooseberries 
(Physalis peruviana). Pomegranates (Pimica Uranatum), Jomrosade 
beny (Eugenia Ugni), Loquat (Eriobotrya japonica), Olive (Olea 
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europea), Oranadilla (Passjflora edulia), Lotus (Zizyphtu Lotus), 
Jujube (Zii^pliuB Jujuba), Eaki (Dioapyroa Kaki), Lemons, Citrons, 
Tangerine, St Michael's, and Maltese Blood Oranges, and even Man- 
goes might succeed, for in their native country they are sometimes 
found growing in Bituations where the frost is sufficiently strong to 
congeal the water, and yet do not appear to suffer from it. 



v.— ORCHARD AND WINTER GARDENS. 

Sir Joseph Paxton's patent houses may be lengthened and enlai^d 
30 as to form the boundaries of gardens ; they cost less than brick 
walls, and the crops of fruit furnished are certain, no matter how 
unpropitious may be the seasons, A garden of this description on a 



large scale we have lately erected, and with judicious mani^ement an 
immense annual produce is certain. 

A large connected winter garden (Fig. il) we have erected at Sum- 
merfield House, Birmingham, the seat of R. L. Chance, Esq. ; it consists 
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of apan-roofb of 14 fbet aashes, so arranged with lean-toB agfunst the 
walls as to form an extensire promenade of eereial hundred feet in 
length. GroTBB of fruit trees are planted near the Kde of the walks 
of the span-roof, grapes bang over head, and Tinea and various other 
fruit trees in pots occupy different parta ; vegetables, late and early, 
fill up all the available space, and form an important feature during 
the whole of the winter and eariy spring. The walks are formed of neat 
paving tiles mauuiactured at the Tile Works, Himley, near Dudley, 
Staffordshire ; they are cheap, and form a beautiful tesselated pave- 
ment : the whole garden, when in fruit, presents one of the moat 
endianting effects that can be imagined. 



In addition to the ordinary supply of Fruit and Vegetaliles ftom the open air, 
we may liave tho foUowing produce ftom the Winter GardEo. Of Fbuit — Apples 
and Pears, grown either in pota or the OTchard-house borders ; late Grapea, still 
hanging on the vines ; and Cacnmbera, Pine Applen, and Boniuias where portions 
of the house are extra-heated and appropriated to these purposes. 

Of Veobtables — Canliflonera and Brocoli laid in the border of the house, 
Spinach sown in the border, Mnshrooms in the shed, Bhubarh in the lower bed of 
the muBhroom house, Asparagni) in the frame on a hot-bed, Lettuce and Endive 
planted in the borders, Sea Kale grown under pota with hot manure, and small 
Salad sown in llie borders of the bouse. 

FESRnABV. 

The same Fruit and Vegetables will be supplied as in &6 last month, witii the 
addition of early Badishes and early Cabbage. 



FitTTiT. — Apples, Peats, late Grapes, Strawberries, Pine Apples and Cucuinbers. 
Veqetables. — The same as last month, and Kidney Beans and eai'ly Potatoes 
grown in pots, and early Cabbage. 



rnnrr. — Old Apples and Peari, early Grapes, Strawberries, Peaches, Hectarines, 
Figs, Cucumbers, Pine Apples, and Green Gooseberries. 

Vboetabixs. — Rhubarb, Aaparagua, Muslirooma, Potatoes, Kidney Beans, 
Badishes, Small Salad, Lettuce, and early Cabbage. 
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HAY. 

Fruit.— Early Grapes, StrawbenieB, PeaclieB, Nectarinea, Apricots, Plums, 
Cherries, Figs, CocQrabers, Melons, Piiies, Gooseberries, Cuiranla, and Rasp- 

Teqetables will now begin to come in plentifully out of doors, so the ffround 
nill far the moEt part be cleared inaiile. However Mushrooms, Kidney Beans, 
and new Potatoes will still ba supplied from glass, and Peaa and Beans. 

3VSe. 

Fbuit. — Qrapea, Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Figs, 
Cucumbers, Fine Apples, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, Apples, Pears, 
Melons, and most other kinds of Fruit. 

Vbcbtables.— Mushrooms are now about the only crop requiring in-door 
Eulture. 



Fruit.— Apples, Pears, Apricots, Peaches, Nectaiinos, late Cherries, Figs, 
Melons, Cucumbers, and Grapes are the principal Fruit inside. The crops in the 
open air will now be generally fit for use. 

Vbcetables. — Except Mushrooms, all kinds of Vegetables are now abundant 
oDtside. 



Fbuit. —Every kind of Friiit of the season is now in perfection. 
VEQGTABLEa. — All kiuds are now in perfection in the open air. 



BEFTEMBER. 
Fkuit and Veggtadles of all kinds can now be supplied for tabic. 



FnuiT.— Inaldition to the usual kinds of Fruit ripe at this season of the year, 
Strawberries are supplied in the winter garden from roots forced for early crops in 
Spring, Corranls and Gooseberries protettod by mats, and Cape Gooseberries. 

NOVEMBER. 

Fbuit. — Apples, Pears, Figs, Melons, Cacumbers, late Strawberries, Raspberries 
from double-bearing canes, Grapes, Pines, Bananas, Cape Gooseberries, entrants 
and Gooseberries which have been kept bock by matting, and Eugenia UgnL 

Vegetables. — Mushrooms, Cauliflowers brought into the winter garden borders, 
Brocoli, late crop of Kidney Beans, late Peas and Beans, Lettuce, Kudive, small 
Salad, and Radishes. 

DECEMBEB. 

Fbuit. — Apples, Pears, Cacumbers, Strawberries, Grapes, Pines, and Bananas. 
Veoetables. — Mushrooms, CauliQowers, Brocoli, Lettuce, Endive, and small 
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MEMORANDA OF WOEK TO DO IN A WINTEE GARDEN. 



Vboetables.— &10 Eocond crop of Peas and Beona— Biehop's and Harsliall's 

prolific. Lettuce and Endive — hardy white and Eonen curled. 

A snccesaion of Spinach — pricltly. 

Fulmuf's forcing Kidney Beans. 

A auccesuan of Radishes — new winter China. 
Plant Potaioea— -early Handsworth and ash-loaTed kidney. 
Porve roots of Bbubarli— Scarlet Defiance is perhaps the beat. 

Asparagna roots in &ames. 

Sea Kale under pots and manure. 
Feuit. — Bring in first crop of Strawberries in pots. 

Peach and Nectarine Trees in poCa. 

Plom Trees for first crop. 

Vines in pots for succeaBive crops. 

FEBKHARy. 
Veuetables. — Sow Boyal Dwarf and Groom's snperb bine Peas. 
Early Mazngan and early Lisbon Beans. 
Mohawk and Newington Wonder Kidney Beans, 
n of Spinach — prickly, 
n of Radishes — olive-shaped scarlet. 
Early Dutch and earliest red hem Carrots. 
Carter's Giant white Coss and Victoria Lettuces. 
New mossy green and white cnrled Endive. 
FBt'iT. — Sring in succession Strawberries in pots. 
Peaches and Nectarine Trees in pots. 
Plum Trees in pota. 
Fig Trees in pola. 
Vines in pots for saccession. 

Apricota in pots, and place in a very light aud cool place. 
Apples and Pears, and [dace in a cool part of house. 
Cherries, Cumnts, and Gooseberries. 
Plant Potatoes— Lapstone kidney, Delmahoy, and Pheasant's Eye. 
Porcc Rhubarb, Asparagus, and Sea Kale, as before. 

MABCH. 

General cropping out of doors now takes placo, but it is necessary to sow induors. 
Vegetables. — The Negro long-podded and Newington Wonder Kidney Bean.-', 

and a succession of Radishes, to come in before those iu the open air. 
Fruit. — Brijig in all kinds now intended tu be grown iu pots. 

AFBII^ MAT, JUKE. 

In these months no crops will reqnire to be sown or planted tmder glass; every 
available space may be occupied by Melons and Fruits of different kinds. 
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JDIT. 

Sola A emtSi crop of Peas to succeed thoae sown out of doora — Royd Dwarf. 
A BmaU crop of Beana — UarshaU's Dwarf Prolific. 
A fow rows of Kidney Beans — Mohawk. 
Plant Cauliflower plants -wHch were sown out of doors at the end of May. 
Select a cold part of the hooae — Carter's Dwarf, Mammoth, and Wal- 
chcren are the best for this time : these will be in cutting down to 
Cliristmas. 



Sow the last crop of Peas in the first week of the month— Beck's gem and Groom's 
superb dwarf bine ; this last crop is seldom very prolific. 

The last crop of Beans — Early Dwarf Fan and Lisbon. 

The last crop of Kidney Beans — Fulmer's forcing and Newington Wonder ; 
both Beans and Kidney Beans must be sown in the first week. 

Carrots — the earliest red horn for drawing early in Spring. 

Badishes to succeed Turnip Radishes growing iu the open air— Few Winter 
China. 



Sotc the winter wop of Spinach iu addition to that oot of doors, which may, if the 
weather prove severe, bo killed — the common prickly seeded and the 
Flanders are the best. 
Radishes at the end to succeed those sown last month —Olive-shaped Scarlet 

is of quick growth, which is very important now. 
Small Salad, about the end, to succeed that sown ont of doors. 
Float Lettuces to succeed those out of doors— The Hardy White and Carter's Giant 
White Coss are better than the cabbage Lettuce for winter, as the latter 

Young Cabbage plants to cut in the winter, and until the approach of spring. 
Endive for salading — Now Jfosay Green and Rouen Curled are bolii good, and 
a few of the old Bntaviau is useful if well blanched. 



PlatU Cabbage plants sown out of doors in August for cutting in early spring. 
Lettuce sown in August for coming into use after Christmas. 

Plant mil old roots of Scarlet Runner Kidney Beans before they ato injured by 
frost ; they will bear a very large crop very early in the spring. 
Eixdive sown in August to come in after Christmas. 

Smv Small Salad for succession. 

£ring in Brocoli for winter and spring use, in addition to that planted in the 
ordinary way outside. Should the winter prove severe, and the whole in 
the open air bo destroyed, there will bo a good supply retained under 
cover — Lee's White Sprouting, Dalraeney, Walcheren, New Giant White, 
Victoria, and Conning's Perfection, will give a supply in-doora nntd 
Cauliflowers are in use in the open air again, 
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Plant Lettnce ttad Endive as Iwfore from seed beds for at 

Sow Small Salad as before. 

Prepart roots of Sea EbIg for forcing by clearing away all tho dead leaves of the 

planta from the crown, and laying a, littlo clean eharp sand about iliem, 

after wbich place on the pots. 
Bhabarb roots for blanching under pots, clear away dead learee, and lay over 

the crowns a thick layer of manure, io preserve them from the winter's 



iSitw Peaa for an early spring crop — Beck's Gem. 

Beana for an early spring crop — Early Dwaif Fan. 

SmaU Salad for succession. 

Radishes, for drawing shortly after Christmas. 
Plant Lettnce and Endive for succession. 
Force Asparagus roots in hotbeds for produce about Christmas. 

Rhubarb roofa in Mushroom shed, and cover roots in opon air with pola and 
long litter. 

Sea Kale, by warm manure being laid about tbe pots. 
Prepare to bring in fruit trees in pots next montb, top dress, and do not allow the 

frost to injure the buds or roota. 
Viitet in pota for tile first crop. 



LIST OF VEGETABLES SUITED FOR WINTER GARDEN CULTURE. 

Beans. — Early Dwarf Fan. A small branching kind ; good bearer. 

Marshall's Dwarf Prolific. Pods grow in clusters. 

Early Mazagan. Small, but early, and a good bearer. 

Early Lisbon. Larger aus than Mazagan, and early. 
KiBNBV Beaks. — Fulmer'a Forcing. An early prolific kind. 

Mohawk. Dwarf, early, and prolific. 

Newington Wonder. A great bearer, and early. 

Negro Long-podded. A great bearer, and early. 
EiDKXT Beans (Scarlet Rmmers). — The old well-known kind. It is a perennial, 
and the old roots will bear for several years if preserved from the froat. 

Giant White. A great bearer, and the pods long. 
Bnocou. — Ijtx'a White Sprouting. A fine branching kind, in use all the winter. 

Couuing'a Perfection. A new and valuable white kind. 

Balmeney. A large wliite head, equal te a cauliflower. 

Walcheren. Quite equal to a cauliflower ; rata till Christmas. 

New Giant Wliit«. A large and fine head ; comes in late. 

Victoria. A good white cloao head ; comes into use in Manjh and ApriL 

White Capo. A delicate and very useful kind. 
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Cauliflowbg- — 'Walcheren. The same aa the WBlcherert Brocoli, By aaccee- 
aional sowinga of this kind every three weelis from Moxch to the ead 
of July, a supply of fine heads will be produced tmtil Cbristmss. 
Carter's Dwarf Msmmoth. A large and compact kind ; Urat-rste for early 

Frogmore Forcing. A good one for early spriog. 
Cabbots. — Early Dutch. A short hom ; very good for early cropa. 

Earliest Bed Horn. One of the best for eu-ly use. 
Endivb. — New Mossy Green. A fine curled and criap one. 

Bouen Curled. Blanches well in winter it kept dry. 

White Curled. Delicately crisp ; liable to be im'urcd by damp in winter. 
Lbituce.— Carter'e Giant White Cosa is a fine blanching kind. 

Vieloria. A fine Cabbage Lettuce, good for early spring. 

Hardy White. A first-rate winter kind ; grows fine. 

Paris Green. A crisp delicate -flavoured kind. 
Peas. — Beck's Gem. A veiy early dwarf kind ; good bearer. 

Bishop's Long-podded. A good second early kind ; prolific 

Royal Dwarf. A most abundant bearer, and early. 

Groom's Superb Dwarf Blue, An abundant bearer. 

Paul's Tom Thumb. An abundant bearer, and enrly. All these grow from 
a foot to eighteen inches in height. 
Eauibhes.— Olive -shaped Scarlet. . A fine Radish, eats crisp and without stringi- 

New Winter China. A aolid and very good kind. Sown once a month, a 



Rhubaeb. — Scarlet Defiance is a rich colour and of delicate flavour. 
Potatoes. — Early Handswortli. A round tuber, and very early. 

Ash-leaved Kidney. The most delicate flavoured early potato known. 

Lapstone Kidney is a second early. A most valuable kind, and continues in 
eating for a long time. 

Dalmohoy. A round tuber ; second early ; very good. 

Pheasant's Eye. Round. A great bearer, and good, 

*.* Kone of tbe above potatoes appear to suffer from disease like the htte kiads, . 
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VINE AND FRUIT TBEE CULTIVATION. 



VI.— ORCHARD-HOUSE AVIARIES. 

In addition to the growth of fruit and flowers these houses may be 
made a great source of gratificatioD and amusement by being con- 
verted into what may be called orchard-house aTiaries for small 
birds ; a different arrangement of the interior only being requisite ; 
the general elevation or shell of the structure being the same as in 
ordinary vineries. The accompanying section (Fig. i2) will give some 

Fig. 12. 



idea of what is meant. When an avittry is intended to be combined 
with a fruit, or flower house, we would erect a close wire trellia on 
each side the whole length of the house, about 4 feet from the edde 
piers, and arched overhead. Outside of this wire inclosure or cage 
we would build a 9-inch wall, at about a foot from the piers to 
support the soU. The piers on which the house stands should be 
3 feet high ; this will allow a good elevation for the vine border. On 
the top of the interior walls the hot-water pipes would rest ; a single 
pipe roiind the house will be sufficient. Ag^nst the interior walls we 
would train peach and nectarine trees to a trellis. The centre walk 
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from the door should deeceud about a foot or bo to the middle of the 
house, where we would have a shallow glass basin and a small 
foimtain, at which the birds can dnnk and wash themselves. The 
vines should be planted outside, one under each soah, and trained 
inside with wires iu the usual way. The interior of the cage should 
be planted with ornamental shrubs, bo as to form thickets in which 
the birds would build. Flowering creepers should be trained to the 
wire trellis at intervals, all over the hoiiBo ; these would give, when in 
bloom, a very gay appearance. Openings in the wire trellis must be 
made under each ventUator to allow of dressing the vines and 
gathering the fruit. 

It is acai-cely necessary to give a list of birds to be kept in such a 
structure, as all lovers of them have their own especial favourites. 
Still, where a reference to a work on cage-birds is not at hand, a 
selection of a few pretty hard-billed species may be of service. 



SELECTION OF SMALL HARD-BILLED I 



: AvflJavat — bu eice 
ingly pretty bird. 
Banded Finrh. 

Blue Finch — a very beautiful bird. 
Brown-cbesked Fincb. 
Canary. 
Cape Fincb. 
Cbafflncb. 
Citril Finch. 
Common Quail. 
GoldJinch. 

GoviTy Bird, or Nutmeg Bird. 
Indigo Bird — very bcaatiful plnmag 
Jaya Sparrow, or Bice Bird. 
Lesser Redpole, 



Linnet 

Malacca Fincb. 

Mounlsiu Bunting. 

Purple Finch. 

Kcdbill— a very agreeable little bird- 
Siskin. 

The Biilllincb is a must intci'csting 
bird in an aviary, but it will dis- 
bud the trees in the winter, and 
thus prevent their fruitf illness 
when planted inside the cage. 

Virginian Nightingale, or Cardinal 
Grosbeak. 

Waibill— a small and beautiful little 
bird. 



Amongst the fruit-trees which might be planted inside the wire 
inclosure may be mentioned standard apples, pears, plums, rasp- 
berries, and many other fruits, and in different portions of the aviary, 
patches of chickweed, groundsel and other green food suitable for the 
health uf the birds should be grown ; these weeds would be entirely 
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Iiidden by the judicious plEmting, of oruamental ebruba. Camellias, 
RoseB, Eugenia Ugni, Acacias, Azaleas, Fuchsias, Myi-tl^ Pome- 
granates, tender Khododondrona, Clethra arborea, Eriobotrya japonica, 
and many other ornamental shrubby plants might be grown in such a 
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Acacias, 52. 

Air to orchanl-boueea, 16 ; perfectij' 
provided on Sir Joseph Paxtoa's 
principle, 8. 

Aphia, 39 ; Cerasi, 33. 

Apple-fruited gu&vo, 42. 

Apples, calturo of trees under glass, 
SI ; list of sorts, 31 ; grown in 
pota, 31. 

Approved method of erecting hothouses 
for the milliOD figured utkd de- 
scribed, B. 

Apricots, culture of, in orchard-houses, 
noticed, S2 ; list of, 33. 

Aaparagns forcing in winter, 46. 

Aviaries and &uit houses combineil, SO ; 
fignied sod described, 50 ; laying 
ODt and planting the interior, 61. 

Azaleas, 52. 



Banana, H. 

Beans to sow in winter garden, 43. 

Beans, kidney, to sow, 4S ; scarlet run- 
ners, roots to plant, tS. 

Bedding-out plants, ft pit for, figured 
and described, 9. 

Birds suitable for an orchard aviaiy. 
El. 

Brickwork not necessary for Sir Joseph 
Pazton's booses, 9. 

Broeoli, to preserve in mnt«r garden, 



Calendar of vegetahlo cultivation i 

winter garden for the year, iS. 
Camellias, 53. 



Cape gooseberries tPhysalis peruviana), 

42, 
Carrots to sow under glass, iO. 
Cauliflowers to plant under glass, 49. 
Chance, R. L, Esq., his winter garden 

s.t Birmingham, 43. 
Cheap and ornamental structures as 

moveable conservatories, 24. 
Cherry trees in pota, 33 ; list of, 33. 
Citrons, 43. 

Citrus medico, 43 ; anrontia, 43. 
Clethro arborea, 52. 
Concrete piers, 8. 
Conservatories for suburban villas, 1 8 ; 

Elizabethan, 22 ; joined to fruit 

houses, 23 ; moveable, 94. 
Cucumbers, 44. 
Currants in pots, 42 ; planted out, 46. 



Diospyros Eaki, 43. 

Diseases incident to apricots, 82; clier- 

ries, S3 ; figs, 34 ; nectarines, 39 ; 

peachea, 39 ; pears, 40 ; plums, 41. 



Elizabethan conservatory, 22. 
Endive to grow nuder glass, 49. 
Eriobotrya japonica, 42, 
Engenia Ugni, 42. 



Figs, cultivation of, in winter garden, 

46 ; list of sorts, 34. 
Forcing osparagus, sea tale, rhubarb, 

kc, 46. 
Fruit, annual supply from winter gar- 
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Fruit treea ia pots, S2, 33, 3S, U ; 
top dreawng for, 39. 

Gooseberriea, culture uuder glaas, 42. 

GooBeberrj, Cape (PbjBaliB), 42. 

Qrapca, cultara of, 36 ; bordera for, S5 ; 
bottom heat for early fruit, 35 ; 
Bowood Muscat, 87 ; shallow bor- 
ders advantageous, 35 ; late kinds 
hanging on vines, 36 ; Muscat 
Hambro, 37 ; list of sorts, 37 ; 
planting, 5S; vines in pots, 35. 

Granadillas, 43. 

Greenbouae for amall London gardens, 
17. 

Guava, Cattley's, 42 ; apple-fniited, 42 ; 
pear-fruited, 42. 



Heating by hot water, 25 ; cylinder, 
saddle, and cannon boilera figured, 
25, 29 ; examples of fixing pipes, 
26. 

Hothouses for the million, erection of, 



Insects on apples, 31 ; apricots, S2 ; 
cherries, S3 ; figs, 34 ; nectarines, 
peaches, 30 ; pears, 40 ; plnms, 41. 

Jamrosade berry, 42. 

Jones, Mr., his heating apparatus, 27- 

Jnjubes, 43. 



Ka]ti,43. 

Kitchen vegetables, list of, for winter 
garden, 48. 



IB. 
Lemons, 43. 

Lettuce culture under glass, 48. 
Lindley, Dr., his eulofpum on Sir Joseph 

Paxtou's patent hotisos, 2. 



Lint of select fruits and vegetables, 42, 

48. 
Liquid manure, 39. 
Loquat, 42. 
Lote froit, 43. 



Mango, 43. 

ilangifera indica, 43. 

MuDure water, 39. 

Melon culture in orchanl-house borders, 

29 ; selection of sorts, 29. 
Mildew, 39. 
Moveable conservatories and fruit 

houses, 24. 
Musa Cavendishil, 44. 

Nectarines, culture of, 37 ; list of, 40 ; 
pruning, SS ; in pots, 39 ; tem- 
perature for, 38. 



OUvca, 42. 

Oranges, 43. 

Oi^chord-house culture noticed, 31 ; de- 
scription of first kinds, 1 ; objects, 
1 ; Sir Joseph Paxton's principle a 
great improvement, 2 ; permanent, 
2 ; jiortabla, 3 ; list of fruits for, 
42 ; list of vegetables for, 43 ; 
melon culture in, 29 ; most efiect- 
ive for fruit culture, ID ; mode of 
erection, B ; Dr. Lindley'a eulo- 
giom of, 2. 

Orchard-house aviai; fignred and de- 
scribed, 60. 

Olea europea, 42. 



Passiflora, 43. 

Passion flowers, 43. 

Paiton, Sir Joseph's, patent liooses, 

brickwork not uecesaory for, 6 ; 

description of, 4. 
Peach trees, list of, 40 ; lean-to hoases 

for, IS ; culture, 37 ; pmning, 38 ; 

temperature, 38 ; atoning, 33 ; sy. 

ringing, 38 ; pot culture, 39. 
Pear-fruited guara, 42. 
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PeoTH, culture of, 10 ; selection of, 10. 
Peaa, culture under gloss, 47 ; Eelectioa 

of sorts, 49. 
Pliys&Iis pcrnri&na, i2. 
Pino apple, culture ot^ SO ; bedded out, 

30 ; span house for, 12 ; lean-to, 

15. 
Plants for bedding out, a pit for, 9. 
Pluma, culture of, 41 ; selection of, 41. 
Pomegnuiates, 42. 

Pot culture of fruit trees, 35, 39, 41. 
Potatoes, selection of, 49. 
Preservation of brocolj, &c., in winter, 

44. 
Produce to be eipacted a,tmually from, 

a vrinter garden, 44. 
Pddium Cattleyauum, t2 ; pyriferum, 

42 ; pomiferum, 42. 
Punica Granatum, 42. 



Radishes, selection of, 49. 

Rafterp not required in Sir Joseph's 
Paxton's hot-houses, 2. 

Kange of fruit houses figured and de- 
scribed, 12. 

Kange with couservatoiy, 23. 

RaspberrieB double-bearing, 45. 

Bed spider, 38. 

Rhubarb, 49. 

Rose, or Jararosade berries, 42. 



Sea kale, 43. 

Small gi'eenhonses for large toivus, 17. 

Sowing crops in winter garden, 46. 

Span- roofs, 9. 

Strawberries under glass, 42. 

Suburban conservatories, 19. 



Top-dressing for fruit-trees in pots, 31 
Tangerine oranges, 43. 
Tiles for paving, 44. 



Vegetables, selection for growing under 

glass, 48 ; supply of, in winter 

gardens, 44. 
Ventilation, 3, 18. 
Vineries, span roo^ 10 ; leon-to, 14. 
Vines, Bowood Muscat, 37 ; culture of, 

35 ; bottom heat to roots, 35 ; 

selection of sorts, 37 ; pkntuij; 

in bonlers, 35 ; Muscat Hambro, 

37. 



Winter garden, annual produce of, 44. 
Wooden piers for snpporting orchard- 
bouses, IS. 



Zizyphus Lotus, 43 ; Jnjnbn, 43. 
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